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For the Southern Teacher. 


SLAVERY. 


BY PROF, P. BR. LEATHERMAN, WOODVILLE, MISS, 
Author of “ Elements of Moral Science.” 


The Apostle Paul, in the sixth chapter of his letter to the 
Ephesians, writes as follows: Verse 5. “Servants (of douloi, 


slaves), be obedient to them that are your masters according 
to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ; 6. Not with eyve-service, as men-pleasers ; but 
as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; 
7. With good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men.” The apostle has thus given servants, those duties 
which they owe to their masters, in few words, but in 
very plain and expressive language. He has required just 
such duties, ax will be sure to gain for every servant who per- 
forms them, the approbation of his master. 

Every master would like for his slaves to be such servants as 
obedience to the requirements of the apostle would make them. 
Rvery master would be pleased to have his slaves serve him 
with “singleness of heart ;” “Not with eye-service as men- 
pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart.” 
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The servants of Christ who do the will of God from the 
heart, always perform their duties as though they were in the 
immediate presence of God; they bear in mind that the eye 


of God is always beholding them; they know that he sees 
every action they perform; then of course they endeavor to 
make every action agreeable to his will. 

Such service as this, the apostle Paul requires slaves to ren- 
der to their masters on earth. He wishes them not to serve 
their masters with eye-service, as men-pleasers. 

We can deceive men by doing as they desire when they are 
present, and when they are away we can immediately shape 
our conduct so as to thwart their wishes. But the servant of 
God cannot deceive him; he knows the secrets of their hearts. 
They must serve hon faithfully, or it is equivalent to no service 
at all. 

No master can desire a better servant than the one whe 
serves him with singleness of heart ; who endeavors to obey 
his will whether absent or present. Such « servant will be 
sure to receive reward, and pot punishment from his master. 
1 Tim. vi. 1. “Let as many servants (dowoi, shaves) as 
are under the yoke, count their own masters worthy of all 
honor, that the name of God and his doctrine be not blas- 
phemed. 2. And they that have believing sasters, let them 
not despise them, because they are brethren; but rather do 
them service, because they are faithful and beloved, partakers 
of the benefit.” One of the first and greatest difficulties with 
which a slave meets in becoming a Christian, is the difficulty 
of showimg « proper respect and obedience to his master 
Beeause they are brethren, he imagines himself his master’s 
peer. 

The reason of this seems to be, that ministers of the gospel 
do not explain to slaves their duties. as such. - They preach the 
same doctrine and same duties to all, not discriminating 
between the duties of servants and the duties of masters, as 
does the apostle, and the slave very naturally concludes that 
he is not only his master’s brother, but his equal also. Bat 
the apostle teaches no such doctrine ; and T.think that slaves 
would entertain no such ideas, if the gospel were preached te 
them as it is, and not as some men wish it to be. 
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Some men who are not professing Christians, dislike for their 
servants to unite with the church. Whose fault is this ? 
Would any man be opposed to his slaves uniting with the 
church, if he knew that as soon as they did so, they would 
cease to serve him with eye-service as men-pleasers, and be 
faithful as the servants of Christ? There is not one who 
would object. Every man would be pleased to have his slaves 
unite with the chureh. for they would be more serviceable 
him. 

The condition of the master and slave would be every way 
improved. ‘There would no longer be a necessity of employing 
men to watch over them to see that they discharge their duty: 
and the slave would hold a much higher position among meu 
than he now maintains, or could possibly attain to by any other 
means. 


to 


This desirable end would long since have been reached, had 
it not been foracertain class of fanatics who pervert the meun- 
ing of the Sacred Scriptures, and affect to hold up their hands 
in holy horror of an institution which ‘God himself did 
establish. 

They speak in execration of the sin of slavery.” In what 
part of the Bible do they find the expression, the sin of shivery? 
There is no such sin mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. On 
the contrary, in many parts of both the Old and New Testa- 
ment, we are tanght that slavery is not contrary to the will of 
God. 

In the Old Testament, the law which God delivered to 
Moses, athorizing his chosen people to buy slaves, and bold 
them as an inheritance for their children after them, does noi 
give us the least hint of the existence of any such sin us the 


sin of slavery ; on the contrary, there can be no better proof 
that anything is right, than the fact that God authorizes it to 
be done. 


Abraham was obedient to the will of God yang his heneficent 
Creator bestowed many blessings upon him., He became the 
owner of many male and female slaves ; some of whom were 
born in his house, and some boughi with his money. Is it not 
passing strange that God did hot frown upon Abraham, and 


did not warn him in any Wwe ay, ‘to avoid the licinons sin of 
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slavery, if itbe asin? Of course our heavenly Father would 
not have blessed Abraham, and dealt with him as though he 
were a righteous man, if the owning of slaves were sinful. 
God would not have treated him as a righteous man, if he 
had been acting in violation of his will. 

In the new testament we find the apostles giving directions 
about the treatment of slaves, and recounting their duties; but 
we never see a line there concerning the sin of slavery, 

Our Saviour did not say one word to his followers concern- 
ing the sin of slavery. Lf slavery were sinful, or in other 
words, if it were sinful to own slaves, what Christian man can 
doubt that Christ and his apostles would have told the people 
that it was not right; that it was sinful ? 

Can any man who truly has faith in Christ as the Saviour of 
mankind believe that he, the Sen of God, would pass by a 


crime of this nature unnoticed? Can any man who believes 
that Christ publicly reproached the Jews for the wrongs which 
they made legal by their traditions, who believes that the 
words contained in the sermon on the mount were really 


uttered by our Saviour, also believe that slavery is a sin and 
Christ passed it by without a single remark ? 

Can any one who believes that John the Baptist lost his 
head for reproving Herod because he had married Herodias, 
his brother Philip’s wife, also believe that he would refuse to 
speak of the sin of slavery, or fear to do so, if to own slaves 
had been sinful ? 

Can any one of sound mind believe that the apostle Paul, 
who suffered all manner of hardship and persecution for the 
Lord’s sake, would fear to mention this sin only, of all the sins 
which man may commit ? 

Our Saviour and his apostles did not fail freely to reprove 
various sins on occasions when, by doing so, it was evident 
that they would call down upon their devoted heads the ven- 
geauce of an enraged populace ; why should they pass by this 
sin only? And is it not blasphemy to say, that is a sin which 
God authorized his chosen people to do? 

But these pious Chrisitans who have discovered a sin which 
God himself authorized, which Christ did not reprove, and of 
which the apostles must have been ignorant, excuse the cou- 
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duet of our Saviour and his apostles in not making mention of 
this sin, by saying that “Christianity, soliciting admission into 
all nations of the world, abstained, as it behooved it, from inter- 
meddling with the civil institutions of any.” If Christianity 
did not intermeddle with civil institutions, but only corrected 
moral evils, the position of our Saviour and his apostles is just 
the same after the above apology is made for them as before ; 


writers of Moral Philosophy do not oppose slavery on the 

ground that it is an injury to the civil institutions of a govern- 

ment, but because, say they, it is a moral evil, because it is 
f yt 


sinful. Then, make what excuses you may, if you assert that 
slavery is sinful, you do virtually accuse Christ and his apostles 
of a criminal neglect of duty. 

Paley goes a little farther in his apology for this enlpable 
negligence of which Christ and his apostles have hitherto 
stood accused at the judgment seat of Moral Philosophy. He 
says, “ Besides this, the discharging of slaves from all obliga- 
tion to obey their masters, which is the consequence of pro- 
nouncing slavery to be unlawful, would have had no better 
effect than to let loose one-half of mankind upon the other. 
Slaves would have been tempted to embrace a religion which 
asserted their right to freedom; masters would hardly have 
been persuaded to consent to claims founded upon such author- 
ity ; the most calamitous of all contests, a bellum servile, might 
probably have ensued, to the reproach, if not the extinetion, of 
the Christian name.” If for these considerations our Saviour 
and the apostles thought it better to say nothing about the 
sin of slavery, and kept the matter a profound secret, was it 
not very unwise ? was it not presumption? was it not a bold 
and reckless act for Mr. Paley and others to reveal a secret of 
a nature so dangerous and deadly? When they are called to 
an account before high Heaven for the deeds done in the body, 
what excuse can they offer for dragging to light a secret fraught 
with so much mischief to mankind ? 

Can the son intercede for them in this case, when they have 
already published to the world, that although they believe the 
Saviour and his apostles kept this matter a secret for fear of 
the mischief it might do among men, they have boldly, reck- 
leasly, and regardless of the consequences, dragged it to light? 
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Can he say, Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do? If I mistake not, this is the very exeuse our Saviour will 
offer for them: they teach falsely, but they know not what 
the y do. 

lt has been said that the relation of master and slave is of 
itselfasinu. This cannot be true: for a relation cannot be 
either a sin or a virtue. Relation signifies the connection 
between things: as the relation of husband and wile : of master 
and servant. This is the sense in which the term relation is 
used, when they say that the relation of master and slave is a 
sin. How can the connection between things be of itselfa 
sin? 


| ‘to BE CONTINUED, | 


THE DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 


The members of the Royal Statistical Society of Great 


Britain have paid great attention ¢o the subject of the duration 
of human fife, and have just concluded a thorough investigation, 
which has oceupied the last fourteen years. 

An eminent English physician has taken all the facts pre- 
sented before the society since 1845, and reports to the Fel- 
lows, that he has drawn therefrom the following references: 1. 
That the value of lwman life was lower in the seventeenth 
century than in. the eighteenth; but that it experienced a 
marked recovery in the eighteenth ; and that this remarkable 
feature was incidental to each class of the community, with the 
exception of sovereigns, medical men, artists (who show a pro- 
gressive improvement), and lawyers (who show a progressive 
deterioration). 2. That the duration of life of married men is 
vreater than that of unmarried men—the difference being 5} 
years in favor of the former, 3. That, as regards the compara- 
tive duration of life of the two sexes, females have the advant- 
uge over males, and a better expectation of life at every age 
from 25 to 75. 

One of the most interesting and valuable of tho papers pro- 
sented before the society was read by Dr. Guy, “On the 
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Puration of Life as affected by the Pursuits of Literature, 
Science and Art.” 

Most writers on the subject have always treated of distinct 
and well-defined classes of society, such as laborers, the three 
Jearned professions, sovercigns, cte.; bat Dr. Guy considered 
the less defined classes of society known as artists, literary, 
and scientificmen. He treated this theme under four divisions, 
viz: 1. The duration of life of literary men; 2. The duration 
of life of scientific men; 3. The duration of life of the profes- 
sors of the fine arte; and. 4. A comparison of these three 
classes. 

In regard to the first of these divisions, the duration of life 
among literary men, the author had been able to collect from 
Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary and the Annual Register, 
$42 ages at death of sen more or less devoted to literary pur- 
euits. Dr. Guy observed, at the outset, that this class was not 
v0 sharply defined as other classes of society. British writers, 
hoth in prose and verse, were of every rank and profession. 
With some it was only an occasional and exceptional pursuit ; 
hut with others it was aa much a profession as divinity, law or 
physic. His paper referred to all those who made literature 
one of their pursnits, and the duration of whose life was con- 
sequently affected, in various degrees, by the habits of com- 
position. These were subdivided into antiquaries, historians, 
poets, miscellaneous writers, and writers professionally engaged 
as school-masters. Of these ages at death, the lowest were 
those of two poets who died at the age of 21, the highest that 
a T. QO. Sullivan, a celebrated Trish bard and anthor, who died 
at the recorded age of 115. ‘ 

According to the tables exhibited by Dr. Guy, poets appear, 
on an average, to live the shortest lives, and next to them come 
school-masters. This may be explained, as regards poets, by 
the circumstance of their commencing their distinctive pur- 
euit earlier than any other class of literary men; as regards 
echool-masters, by the immense amount of confinement in 
anhealthy rooms, which they have to undergo. That poets 
had been « short-lived race appeared evident from some statis- 
ties of the ages of Roman poets, produced by Dr. Guy. Thus, 
Tibullus died at 24. Persius at 30, Lucilius and Catullus at 46, 
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Virgil at 54, Horace at 57, Ovid at 59, and Martial at 75—the 
the eight names giving the low average of 485 years. Against 
these may be placed that of Kirke White, who died at 2}, 
Collings at 36, Parnell and Robert Burns at 37, Goldsmith at 
46, Thompson at 48, Cowley at 49, Shakspeare 52, and Pope at 
56—yielding an average of 43 years. The average duration of 
the life of British poets who attained the age of 21, was 58-10 
years; while the corresponding duration of life for the anti- 
quaries—the highest in the list—was 67-56 years. 

Historians ranked next to antiqnaries as a long-lived class. 
The average duration of life for eight Roman writers, who 
treated history and kindred subjects, was 69-63, or more than 
twenty years in excess of that of the Roman poets. The 
results of the investigations concerning British poets agree 
with those ina majority of similar tables, in showing that there 
was a less favorable duration of life in persons born in the 
seventeenth century than in those born during the eighteenth. 
As regards the comparative duration of life among the married 
and single members of the literary profession, the advantages 
is in favor of the married men. 

Turning to scientific men, whom Dr. Guy subdivided into 
(1) mathematicians and astronomers, (2) chemists and natural 
philosophers, and (3) naturalists, he found no great difference 
in the average durations of life; but it was a curious fact, 
that these classes showed no falling off in the length of life in 
the seventeenth centary, corresponding to that which had 
been noticed in previous classes, but gave a progressive 
improvement ; the age at death have risen from 61-66 in the 
sixteenth century, to 65-27 in the seventeenth, and then to 
68-25 in the eighteenth. It must be remembered that these 
figures were deduced from the cases of those only who attained 
the age of thirty years. 

Turning next to that class which devoted itself to the fine 
arts, subdivided into engineers, ete., sculptors, painters, en- 
gravers, musicians, vocalists, and actors, he found that, as 
might have been expected from the sedentary nature of their 
occupation, the engravers stood the lowest on the list. Next 
came painters, who were confined within doors, but whose 
employment was sedentary. Engineers, architects,and survey- 
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ors, Who combined the sedentary pursuits of the draughtman 
with active superintendence out of doors, gave a higher average 
of life. With them ranked musicians; and even actors and 
vocalists seemed to have some advantage over engravers and 
painters. All this class, like the scientific class, showed a 
progressive improvement during the three centuries above 
referred to. Comparing generally the classes devoted to 
literature, science and art, it appeared that scientific men had 
a more favorable duration of life, than those engaged in the 
cultivation of the fine arts ; those engaged in literature stood 
lowest on the list. It would seem, however, from the tables, 
that though the pursuits of literature were distructive to life 
in its earliest periods, they were favorable to its more advanced 
stages. There were more old men among anthors than among 
artists. 


RECREATIONS OF GREAT MEN. 


Socrates did not blush to play with his children. 

Asinius Pollio would not suffer any business to occupy him 
beyond a stated hour; and after that time he would not allow 
any letter to be opened during his hours of relaxation, that 
they might not be interrupted by unforseen labors. 

Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing glasses for all 
kinds of spectacles, and making mathematical instruments—an 
amusement too closely connected with his studies to be deemed 
as one. 

D’Andilly, the translator of “ Josephus,” after seven or cight 
hours of study every day, amused himself in cultivating trees. 

Barclay, the author of the “ Argenoes,” in his leisure hours 
was a florist. 

Balza amused himself with a collection of crayon portraits. 

Peirere found his amusement among his medals and anti- 
quarian curiousities. 

Politianin singing airs to his lute. 

Descartes passing his afternoon in the conversations of 4 few 
friends, and in cultivating a little garden in the morning. 

Granville Sharp, admits the severity of his studies, found a 
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social relaxation in the amusement of a barge on the Thames, 
which was well known to the circle of his friends. There was 
festive hospitality with musical delight. [t was resorted to by 
nen of the most eminent talents and ranks. His little voyage 
to Putney, Kew, and to Richmond, and the literary intercourse 
they produced, were singularly happy ones. “The history of 
his amusements can not be told without adding to the dignity 
of his character,” observed Mr. Prince House, in his very 
carious life of this philanthropist. 

Some have found amusements in composing treaties on odd 
subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative of Claudian’s 
death. Pierins Valerianus has written « eulogium on beards; 
and we had a learned one recently, with due gravity and 
pleasantry, entitled “Elege de Parruques ”"—a eulogium on 
wigs. 

Erasmus, to amuse himself when traveling in a post-chaise, 
eonposed hia panegyric on “Moria or Folly ;”’ which, author- 
ized by the pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas More. 


CAUSES OF INSANITY. 

The physician of the Massachusetts Lunatic Asylum states, 
that in about two fifths of the cuses in that institution, insanity 
was caused by diseases of the physical system: in a little less 
than one third by vicious habits; in about one twelfth by ex- 
citement attending religious and other engrossing subjects ; 
and in less than one fourth by accidental and unavoidable mis- 
fortunes. Intemperance stands high on the list of exciting 
causes, Tle says it cannot be supposed that a true and jnat 
view of religious topics, such as would make the doctrines of 
Christ the basis of morals and the controllers of the passions, 
would ever produce insanity. Insanity prevails more in the 
eities and large towns than in the rural districts, owing to the 
greater vicious indulgence, the strife of ambition, competition 
uml speculation, late hours, reverses of fortune, and excite- 
mgnts of all kinds. 





Aiome Hepartment, 


For the Southorn Teacher. 
HOME AFFECTIONS. 


BY KITTIE -MATER,. 


Some writer says,“ A perfect, natural home affection is as 
rare, as a perfect chrysolite.” Do you doubt it? So did I, 
but observation has loug since banished scepticism. I[t is a 
sorrowful confession, but. sooner or later, it will be realised. 
“All is not gold that shines,” is one of the certainties that 
cannot be taught, but must be learned by experience. 

Out of the family spring’s society, social order and in a word 
every relation that exists in Church or State. The ties that 
bind the patriot to his natal land, and lead him with holy devo- 
tion to offer up his life in its defence, were entwined around 
the domestic hearth. The best mothers make the best patriots, 
isa rule to which there are no exceptions, The noble prin- 
ciples instilled in the child, that under his father’s angry frown, 
led him to exclaim, “Papa. I cannot tell a lie,” made him “the 
Savior of his Country.” 

Parents sometimes inay prove tyrannicle. This arises, in 
most cases from the want of a proper consideration, in regard 
tothe ultimate consequences of such a course. I have seen the 
father urbane and courteous in the ordinary routine of business, 
briliant and polished in the social circle, but at home, a despot, 
The little ones tremble at the sound of his voice, and the heart- 
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broken wife dreaded his approach. The best excuse that could 
be offered for this was drunkeness, or that which in my estima- 
tion was far less palliating, bad humor because there was no 
one to question his authority. I have seen mothers fretful, 
but this israre. An instance occurs to my memory. Abroad 
no one was more gracious, but at home, nothing could please 
her. She was a professor of religion, distinguished as a leader 
of the benevolent societies of the church, but in the domestic 
circle everything was wrong. It was nothing but scold and 
fret at the children and servants from morning until night. 
Her husband distinguished in his younger days for thrift, 
sobriety and industry, found it more pleasant to spend his 
evenings in the village tavern, and bids fair to become a 
worthless sot. Deluded woman! where plenty once smiled, 
poverty now reigns. 

Brothers and sisters should vie with each other in reciprocal 
kindness. Would they enjoy the greatest amount of happiness, 
they shonld study to render each other happy, but sometimes 
they are unmindful of this. That young man who cultivates 
the society of the ladies, will prize that of his sisters more 
highly, than the one that pursues the opposite course. The 
converse of this is equally true. That brother that cares but 
little whether his sister has an escort to church, or the place of 
amusement, not only blunts the warm affection of sisterly 
regard, but lowers himself in the estimation of the fair sex. 
The kind brother, makes the kind husband. A gentleman 
remarked in the presence of another, that he hoped that 
certain persons would live together like brothers. God forbid 
was the instantaneous reply. Brothers more frequently become 
estranged towards each other, and are more bitter to each 
other than to perfect strangers. From strangers they expect 
but little, but are unreasonable in their expectations to each 
other. This perhaps is the true ground of estrangement 
between kindred. 

Indifference towards parents is one of the most unpardon- 
able sins that can be enumerated. It is ingratitude of the 
deepest hue. It cannot be reached by law, but should be 
cause sufficient toexeclude the perpetrator from society. How 
many decriped parents, no longer able to crease the property 
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of those whom they so tenderly cared for in helpless infancy, 
if not treated with marked unkindness, are so neglected that it 
is palpable even to the servant that waits upon them! In the 
Divine law it is written, “ Honor thy father and mother, as the 
Lord thy God hath commanded thee; that thy days may be 
prolonged, and that it may go well with thee, in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

The strong and busy are apt to forget the weak and helpless. 
The condition of the nerveless and miserable, can be realised 
only by commiserating it. The nursing of the sick and the 
burial of the dead, has engraved the Order of the Oddfellows 
deep in the heart of many a widdow and orphan, Few perhaps, 
are apprised of the devotion of this Order to the recipient of 
their Charity. If sympathy im the sick room is so grateful 
from the hand of the stranger, what must it be from the loved 
ones, that we have associated with from the palmy days of 
childhood! Nothing is more certain than the beautiful garden, 
fragrant with the perfume of the richest exotics that bloom 
around, if neglected will soon run to waste. So our natural 


alfections. they must be cultivated, or they will die. Virtue 
cannot flourish in an uncongenial soil, it must be cared for, or 
it will wither in the bud. 


WHY NOT. 


“ Ain’t you ashamed, Julia, to climb over the fence with the 
boys? Oh, shame on you!” said a mother. 

Ashamed of what? Why not breathe the pure air, and lift 
her eyes towards the glorious sun? 

“ But sho will tear her dress and soil her apron, and become 
so sunburnt that she will be a perfect fright.” 

Let her get over the fence, or crawl under it; let her climb 
the cherry, peach or apple trees, and pelt her brothers with 
ripe apples, or the juicy peach. If she tears her dress, mend 
it. A torn dress is more easily mended than a broken consti- 
tution. A little soap and water will be far cheaper than drugs 
and medicines. 

“ Ah, but she will be sunburnt, and fat and coarse.” 
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Well, that would be a pity, to have your dear danglter come 
bouncing inte the room, her joyous laugh ringing out like the 
silver tones of a bell, with her chubby and dimpled and 
embrowned check and flashing eve, with gleeful mirth gushing 
out of her young heart in a thousand streams, sparkling far 
more brightly than Orient pearls, and more precious thaw 
rubies. Observe her elastic step and buoyant spirits. Health, 
the very perfection of beauty, in the human form, mantles her 
cheek, and throws its charm around her whole being. , 

This would, to all sensible people, be vastly interesting, of 
more valne than much fine gold. But to the aristocratic, in 
their own opinion only, how very cvlgar. How much more 
interesting to them would be the little darling who would come 
with a langnid air, and weary step, with pany frame, pallid 
cheek, and glaring eve; and simper a few drawling words, and 
work off an apology for a langh, apparently drawn from the 
bottom of the deepest Artesian well, as smooth and as chilling 
as an icicle! But she is white or sallow, lean, languid, heart 
and spirit: broken, ‘constitution in ruins, trembling upon the 
verge of the grave, and a most charming, interesting little 
dear. Yes, she is interesting, gloomy prospects are before her. 
and terrible realities press upon her. 

Oh! mothers, which will you choose, glowing health upon 
the sun-burnt cheek, or the heetie flush spreading over the lily 
neck, face, and brow ? 

Let the girls be as free as the air they breathe; let them 
bound away with the mountain ree; scale the hills, plunge 
through the gorges, climb trees, get over or under fences, romp 
in the hay-fields, or make snow-houses in winter, slide and 
skate, roll in the snow or out of it, slide down hill upon the sled 
and drew their young brothers or sisters up again, if they can, 
let them run races, skip and hop, jump the rope and trundle 
the hoop, bend the how and send the whizzing arrow high in 
air; let them develop every musele, strengthen every sinew, 
aml steagly every nerve, and be what God intends them to be. 





THE STRANGE GUEST. 


AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE. 


A rare and impressive scene took place ata late commence- 
ment exercises at Union College, the tacts of which are narrated 
by a correspondent of the Albany Journal. The venerable Dr. 
Nott, being confined to his bed by illness, received his friends 
sitting inanarm chair. Atone time a group of ten gentlemen 
of distinction, from various parts, bearing in most cases, the 
weight of three-score and ten years, presented themselves as the 
“Doctor’s Boys,” from the class that graduated just fifty years 
ago, and after a mutual greeting, delivered a most touching ad- 
dress to their veteran instructor, referring to their former cou- 
nection with the institution, and attributing to him the great 
measure of their prosperity, and hoping his recovery. Dr. 
Nott replied. With a fatherly feeling he counseled them as “ his 
boys” to look well to the great object of life, the secaring a 
double inheritance beyond the grave, to which they were all 
hastening. He then commended them in prayer to the throne 
of allgrace. There was not a dry eye among all those preseut. 


THE STRANGE GUEST. 


One pleasant evening in the month of June, during the early 
part of the war, a man was observed entering the borders of 
a wood, near the Hudson River, his appearance was that of a per- 
son above the common rank. The inhabitants of «a country 
village would have dignified him with the title of squire, nud 
from his manner, would have pronounced him proud ; but those 
more accustomed to society, would inform you there was some- 
thing like a military air about him. His horse panted as if it 
had been hard pushed for many miles, yet from the owners’ 
frequent stops to caress the patient animal, he could not be 
charged with want of humanity ; but seemed to be actuated 
by some urgent necessity. The rider forsaking a good road 
for a by-path leading through the woods, indicated a desire te 
avoid the gaze of other travellers. He had not left the house 
where he inquired the direction of the above metioned read 
‘more than two honrs, before the quictude of. the place was 
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broken by the noise of distant thunder. He was soon after 
obliged to dismount, travelling becoming dangerous, as dark- 
ness concealed surrounding objects, except when the lightning's 
flash afforded him « momentary view of his situation. A peal 
louder and of longer duration than any of the preceding which 
now burst over his head, seeming as if it would rend the woods 
asunder, was quickly followed by a heavy fall of rain, whieh 
penetrated the clothing of the stranger ere he could obtain the 
shelter of a large oak, which stood at a little distance. 

Almost exhausted with the labors of the day, he was about 
making such disposition of the saddle and his overcoat, as 
would enable him to pass the night with what circumstances 
would, admit, when he espied a light glimmering through the 
trees. Animated with the hope of better lodgings, he deter- 
mined to proceed. The way. which was sometimes steep, 
became attended with some obstacles the further he advanced; 
the soil being composed of clay, which the rain had rendered 
so soft that his feet slipped at every step. But by the utmost 
perseverance, this difficulty was finally overcome without any 
accident, and he had the pleasure of finding himself in front of 
a decent-looking farm house. The watch-dog began barking, 
which brought the owner of the mansion to the door. 

“Who is there?” said he. 

“A friend who has Jost his way, and in search of a place of 
shelter,” was the answer. 

“Come in, sir,” added the speaker, “and whatever my house 
will afford, you shall have with welcome.” 

“IT must provide for the weary companion of my journey,” 
remarked the other. 

But the farmer undertook the task, and after conducting the 
new-comer into a room where his wife was seated, he led the 
horse to a well-stored barn, and there provided for him most 
bountifully. On rejoining the traveller, he observed, “That 
is a noble animal of yours, sir,” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and I am sorry that I am obliged to 
misuse him so as to make it necessary to give you so much 
trouble with the care of him; but I have yet to thank you for 
your kindness to us both.” 

“T do no more than my duty, sir,” said the entertainer, “ and 
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therefore, am entitled to no thanks.” “But, Susan,” added he, 
turning to the hortess with a reproachful look, “why have you 
not given the gentleman something to eat. 

Fear had prevented the good woman from exercising her 
well-known benevolence ; for a robbery had been committed 
by a lawless band of depredators recently in that neighborhood, 
and as report stated that the ruffians were all well dressed, 
her imagination suggested that this might be one of them. 

At her husband’s remonstrance, she now readily engaged in 
repairing her error, by preparing a bountiful repast. During 
the meal there was much interesting conversation among the 
three. As soon as the worthy countryman perceived that his 
guest had satisfied his appetite, he informed him that it was 
now the hour at which the family usually perform.c cueir 
devotions, inviting him at the same time te. present. The 
invitation was accepted in these word=. 

“Tt would afford me the great~... pleasure to commune with 
my heavenly. Preserver, after the events of the day; such 
exercises prepare us for the repose which we seek in sleep.” 

After the devotions, the host lighted a pine-knot and con- 
ducted the person he had entertained to his chamber, wished 
him a good night, and retired to the adjoining apartment. 

“John,” whispered the woman, “this is a good gentleman, 
and not one of the highwaymen, as I supposed.” 

“Yes, Susan,” said he, “I like him better for thinking of his 
God, than all his kind inquiries after our welfare. I wish our 
Peter had been home from the army, if it was only to hear this 
good man talk; | am sure Washington himself could not say 
more for his country, nor give a better history of the hardships 
endured by our brave soldiers.” 

“Who knows, now,” inquired the wife, “but it may be him- 
self, after all, my dear? for they do say he travels just so, all 
alone, sometimes. Hark! What's that?” 

The sound of a voice came from the chamber of their guest, 
who was now engaged in private religious worship. After 
thanking the Creator for his many mercies, and aning a bles- 
sing on the inhabitants of the house, he continued, “ And now , 
Almighty Father, if it be thy holy will, that we shall attain a 


name and a place among the nations of the earth, grant that we 
2 
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may be enabled to show our gratitude for thy goodness, by our 
endeavors to fear and obey thee. Bless us with wisdom in our 
councils, success in battle, and let our victories be tempered 
with humanity. Endow, also, our enemies with enlightened 
minds, that they may become sensible of their injustice, and 
willing to restore liberty and peace. Grant the petition of 
thy servant, for the sake of him thou hast called thy beloved 
son ; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. Amen!” 

The next morning the traveler, declining the pressing solici- 
tations to breakfast with his host, declared it was necessary for 
him to cross the river immediately ; at the same time offering 
part of his purse as a compensation for what he had received, 
which was refused. 

“Well, sir,” continued he, “since you will not permit me to 
recompense you for your trouble, it is but just that I should 
inform you on whom you have conferred so many obligations, 
and also add to them by requesting your assistance to cross the 
river. I had been out, yesterday, endeavoring to obtain some 
information respecting our enemy, and, being alone, ventured 
too far from camp. On my return I was surprised by a forag- 
ing party, and only escaped by my knowledge of the woods, 
and the fleetness of my horse. My name is George Wash- 
ington.” 

Surprise kept the listener silent for a moment; then, after 
unsuccessfully repeating the invitation to partake of some 
refreshment, he hastened to call two negroes, with whose 
assistance he placed the horse on a small raft of timber that 
was lying on the river, near the door, and conveyed the general 
to the opposite side of the river, where he left him to pursue 
his way to the camp, wishing hima safe and prosperous journey. 
On his return to the house, he found that while he was engaged 
in making preparations for conveving the horse across the 
river, his illustrious visitor had persuaded his wife to accept a 
token of remembrance, which the descendants of the worthy 
couple are proud of exhibiting to this day. 
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STUDY OF CHILDREN’S FACES. 


It is interesting to study human nature in children’s faces— 
tosee the effect of different modes of education upon diverse 
development of mind and body. Many children look sour, will- 
ful and ugly ; some even sad, while others look sweet, pleasant 
and happy as children should. 

Much as perfect or diseased physical natures, proper or 
improper diet, may have to do in producing these appearances, 
home dicipline and example, as a general thing have more. 
Mothers do not realize that they fasten their own feelings, so 
far as expressed, in their offspring. She who scowls and 
frowns habitually, must not expect her children to look joyful, 
but gnarled or surly. Like mothers, like child ; only she who 
“sows the wind” in the heart of her danghter, we may expect 
to see the whirlwind gather and burst forth, as our harvests 
are generally more plentiful than the seed we scatter. Select 
a very: pleasant looking child, and notice if it has not a very 
pleasant looking mother, one who answers with a warm, loving 
smile, instead of turning away the inquiring mind, and fretting 
at its endless teasings. 

Who of us, among continual irritation, would preserve the 
same benignity of countenance? And ean children be expected 
to do better than their seniors and teachers in this respect? 
How I pity the half dozen offspring of her in whose house 
there is no acknowledged ruler, save, perhaps, the youngest 
child! These youths do not look very happy, much less so 
than if they had been taught obedience to parental authority ; 
for their mother neither feels nor looks very joyful. 

But displeasing as is a surly faced youth, a sad child is indeed 
avery sorry sight. Ifits body has much vitality, a sensitive 
soul breathes an incongenial atmosphere, probably in the very 
heart at home. Childhood should be rosy, laughing, sunny! 
and when it is thus, how attractive! I had almost said, how 
beautiful are they who represent it, though their features be 
very unsymmetrical! Many a mother is overburdened with 
care and sorrow, whose course is a continual strnggle with the 
heavy artillery of life, when it is hard to wear smiles; yet 
chafing and fretting cannot lighten her burden, she must 
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look to God who will do all things desirable for her. He who 
loves to see his creatures happy. 


OLD KING COTTON! 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
Old Cotton is king, boys—aha! 
With his locks so fleecy and white ! 
He shines among kings like a star! 
And his is the sceptre of right, 
Boys, of right, 
And his is the sceptre of right! 


Old Cotton, the king, has no care, 
No queen, and no heir to his throne, 
No courtiers, his triumphs to share, 
He rules his dominions alone, 
Boys, alone! 
He rules his dominions alone ! 


Old Cotton, the merry old boy !— 
Like smoke from the pipe in his mouth, 
His years glide away in their joy, 
At home, in the warm sunny South, 
Boys, the South, 
At home, in the warm sunny South! 


Old Cotton will pleasantly reign 
When other kings painfully fall, 
And ever and ever remain 
The mightiest monach of ail ! 
Boys, of all, 
The mightiest monarch of all: 


Then here's to old Cotton, the king ! 
His true loyal subjects are we ; 
We'll langh and we'll quaff and we'll sing, 
A jolly old fellow is he. 
Boys, is he, 
A jolly old fellow is he, 





Geachers Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


EDUCATION. NO. I. 


REY. 8. K. MELTON. 


The value of time, in the acquisition of knowledge is but 
poorly appreciated by many; and yet when we properly 
analize the human mind, we find that a diligent use of the 
means of knowledge accords well with our nature, as rational 
and immortal beings. God has given us minds which are 
eapable of indefinate improvement. He has placed us in cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favorable for making such improvement; 
and to inspire us with diligence in mounting up the shining 
course before us, he points us to the prospect of an endless 
existence beyond the grave. If we were destined, after spend- 
ing a few days or years, on earth, to then sink into non-existence; 
if there were nothing in us, which death could not destroy, nor 
the grave cover, there would, indeed, be but little inducement 
to cultivate and improve these powers of mind. For whe 
would take the pains to trim a taper, which shines but for one 
fleeting moment and can never be lighted again. But we have 
minds which are capable of endless progression in knowledge ; 
of endless approximation to the Supreme Intelligence ; if in 
the midst of unremitting success, objects of new interests will 
be forever opening before us,O what prospects are presented, 
to the view of mankind—what strong inducements to cultivate 
the mind and heart, and to enter upon and pursue that course 
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of improvement here, which is to run on, brightening in glory 
and bliss, world without end. 

The infinite value of time devoted to one of its proper uses, 
as before remarked, is not, by very many, duly realized. Time 
is the most precious thing in life ; the only thing of which it 
is a virtue to be covetous; and yet the only thing of which 
all men are too prodigal. Their hours of leisure are either 
idled away, or talked away, or in some way spent in vain and 
useless ends; and then they complain of the want of time. 
No time for the cultivation of the mind and heart. Time is so 
precious that there is never but one moment in the world at 
once ; and that moment is always taken away before another 
is given. If we, however, would only take care to preserve 
the fragments of time, we shall not be likely to lack for leisure 
to improve our minds, And in what way can we spend our 


leisure hours more usefully and pleasantly, than in holding 


converse with the wise and good through the medium of their 
writings: ‘To a mind not altogether void of taste, books form 
wn inexhaustible source of enjoyment. 

It isa consideration of no small weight, that reading furnishes 
materials for interesting and useful conversation ; for those 
who are ignorant of books, must of course have their thoughts 
confined to very narrow limits. Whatever occurs in the 
immediate neighborhood ; such as, the state of the market, the 
idle report, the tale cf scandal, the foolish story ; these make 
up the circle of their knowledge, and furnish the topics of 
their conversation. They have nothing of importance to say, 
because they know nothing of importance. 

A taste for useful reading is an effectual preservation from 
vice. Next to the fear of God implanted in the soul, nothing 
is a better safeguard to character, than the love of good books ; 
they are the handmaids to virtue and religion ; they quicken 
our sense of duty ; unfold our responsibilities ; strengthen our 
principles ; confirm our habits ; inspire in us the love of what 
is right and useful, and teach us to look with disgust and 
repudiation, on whatever is low, grovelling and vicious. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC. 


BY G. W. HOUGH. 

The science of Arithmetic being so intimately connected 
with our every day pursuits, must of necessity have been of 
very ancient origin. Though in its first crude state it existed 
only in the merest elements, without classification or system, 
yet it was none the less Arithmetic. To go back and endeavor 
to determine the exact time of its invention, would be a fruit- 
less task and one of but little practical worth at the present 
day. 

We know the ancient Greeks and Egyptians had consider- 
able knowledge of Numbers, more than two thousand years 
before our era; yet before the beginning of the fifteenth 
century it was in a crude state, and could hardly be called a 
science. Fractions had not been used, and the whole subject 
was confined to the simplest application of the fundamental 
rules. 

It is a well known fact, that some tribes of American Indians 
are almost totally ignorant of the value of numbers. Some can 
count as far as three, others to ten, and yet others as high as 
twenty. 

It is an interesting study to examine the old authors on this 
subject; particularly those of the fifteenth century. Many of 
their ideas are as strange as the manner of presenting the sub- 
ject is curious. We will here give the titles of a few works 
that have fallen under our notice. 

Baser: The well springe of sciences, which teacheth the per- 
fect worke and prac’ of Arith. 1574. 

In this singular work the author maintains the fractions can 
only be compared with fractions, and not the whole numbers. 

Stifel Rechenbuch. 1546. In this work the author does not 
use fractions, but merely speaks of them as having been used 
by others. 

Vinall Arithmetick. 1792. He says: “ Arithmetic is divided 
into three classes. The first is called Vulgar Arith’; the 
second, broken numbers or fractions ; the third decimal Arith’, 
an artificial method of managing fractions.” 

The Scholar's Assistant: Dilworth. 1796. It has a poetical 
address by some friend complimenting the author on his skil 
in numbers. 
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There are quite a number of these earlier works which are 
peculiarly interesting, but we will not notice any others at 
present. 3 

During the last twenty years a good deal of attention has 
been given to the manner of presenting this subject in our 
text books. Some have succeeded admirably, and have given 
us just the book for the school-room, while others have made 
a retrogression if anything ; we would sooner place Daboll or 
Pike before a school than one-half of all the Arithmetics maav- 
factured during the last ten or fifteen years. The market has 
been literally flooded with text-books on practical and intel- 
ectual Arithmetic; so that at the present day it has become 
a business of speculation. Some of these works are by the 
pens of distinguished mathematicians, who have compiled them 
to fill out a complete series of works, and not because they 
have any new methods to present or real improvements to 
offer. Others are compiled by teachers who think they have 
something new, but who do not really know enough about the 
science of mathematics to be able to explain the elementary 
principles. 

An anthor who would clearly present any subject, must not 
only be fully posted with regard to the subject under con- 
sideration, but must be well versed in all kindred topics with 
which it is connected. To make a good Arithmetic requires 
as intimate a knowledge of analysis as it does to make a 
Calculus. 

Leaving all other matters pertaining to this subject, we come 
to discuss it as a practical science. All know that numerous 
objections can be raised against our class books,—but with the 
present system of instruction there is not much more to be 
desired, since it devolves on the teacher to supply all extrane- 
ous matter that may be useful in explaining the subject. 

A few years since, one of our foremost educators advanced 
the idea that geometrical forms should be presented to the 
young mind before Arithmetic. It is admitted by many 
educators that Geometry should precede Algebra; but few 
have conceded its priority to Arithmetic. That this theory is 
extremely plausible is evident, and that it is more nearly in 
accordance with the laws of mind is equally certain. The 
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very fact of Geometry having been cultivated long before 
Arithmetic was understood, is a strong presumptive argument 
in its favor. We know it is much easier to comprehend forms, 
and outlines of bodies, than to get an idea of their real magni- 
tude : easier to comprehend that the sun is round than that it 
is eight hundred and eighty thousand miles in diameter : easier 
for a child to know the shape of a circle, than that two and 
two makes four. 

The young child can readily comprehend the difference 
between a square, a circle, or a triangle, so as to be able to 
know them when seen; but it requires imagination to realize 
the value of ten, one hundred, or one thousand. In the former 
case they have the form before the eye—in the latter they 
have no such help, it exists only in the mind. 

Now if we could combine some of the general principles of 
Geometry with the first lessons of Arithmetic, much real 
benefit would be gained. Of course the subject must be pre- 
sented in a simple, childlike manner ; for example, we might 
tell them about a circle, show them the figure of one, and tell 
some of its general properties. Tell them something about a 
square, a triangle, a sphere, all of which might be illustrated 
by objects in nature—a cylinder, which might be explained 
with the stove-pipe. And in the higher Geometry we could 
tell them of a cycloid formed by a wheel rolling—tell them 
the top of a wagon wheel moves faster than the bottom, and 
that a body would roll down that curve quicker than ina 
straight line: tell them that chickens when they fly over the 
fence move in a cycloidal curve—that they get over easier by 
so doing. We might tell them of a catenary, (a chain sus- 
pended at its extremities), and that suspension bridges take 
the form of that curve. In short, by judicious training the 
young child, by the time it was ten years old, would have a 
very respectable knowledge of the principles of Geometry. 
Then in after life when the mind became sufficiently developed, 
Geometry and Mathematics generally would become easy, and 
the “ Pons asinoriwm” of the Frenchman would lose all its 
terrors, and we should have better students and more vigorous 
thinkers in the Mathematics. 

Teachers often ask, How shall we teach Arithmetic? This 
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question is susceptable of so many different answers, that it 
would, perhaps, be in vain to attempt to give any one method 
that would be applicable to all. After children have learned 
the tables and begar practicing the fundamental rules, they 
should at once be impressed with the importance of thinking 
for themselves, and of knowing when their work is correctly 
performed. So soon as you can get a child to feel that he 
knows when his calculation is properly and correctly performed, 
you have accomplished three-fourths of the labor. So soon as 
a boy can feel assured, or have strong presumptive evidence 
that his answer in addition or multiplication is correct, he is 
then ready to go on and study Arithmetic with some satisfac- 
tion, both to himself and teacher. 

But, perhaps some may ask, How can this be accomplished ? 
How can children of eight or nine years be taught to know 
this? How can they know when a long example in multiplica- 
tion or division is correctly performed? We answer, by prov- 
ing it; this is most easily and satisfactorily accomplished by 
casting out the uines. Although this method is but little used 
by teachers, yet it is so simple and short that children of eight 
can easily learn to work with it. In proving by this method 
they would be no more liable to make a mistake than the 
teacher would, in pursuing the same process; and although 
the proof may sometimes be ambiguous, yet this will rarely be 
the case. In verifying examples in multiplication or division, 
it is well to count the number of figures in the product or 
quotient, to be sure that no ciphers have been omitted. But 
in order to secure the greatest accuracy, they should be 
required to perform their example the second time in a separate 
place, without looking at the first result. This is the only sure 
and true way to test any arithmetical result. By pursuing 
this method pupils become very exact in their work, and rarely 
commit an error. It is the custom of the writer in making 
long computations to go over every part of the work a second 
time, even though in error may not be detected in months. 

In preparing examples in addition we have found it a good 
way to write down the whole amount of each column, and then 
commence at the top and add again; if the two sums agree you 
are pretty certain of being right. You can either go through 
the whole example in this way, with once adding and thes 
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review, or perform the addition twice in suctession in cach 
column. 

We think a great mistake is make in attempting to teach 
substraction before multiplication. It is our own experience, 
as also of many others, that substraction is a more difficult 
operation for the mind to perform than either multiplication 
or division. We know that pupils will learn multiplication 
with much less trouble, and we always make it precede sub- 
traction. 

The rules in Arithmetic may be classified into something of 
a system by knowing on what each one is based. In this way 
they can all be made to depend directly on one of the funda- 
mental rules, Numeration, Addition or Substraction. We 
believe if we go back to the true consideration of the subject, 
we have only these three fundamental principles ; Multiplica- 
tion and Division are only special modifications of Addition and 
Substraction. 

On Addition we would base Multiplication, and on it Per- 
mutation, Involution and Reduction Descending. These, 
believe, are all the rules that depend directly or simply on 
Addition. 

On Substraction is based Division, and on it Ratio and Frac- 
tions with their subdivisions. 

Uuder Percentage, we would class Interest, Discount, Profit 
and Loss, and all rules of a similar character. By following 
out this classification every rule is based directly on one of 
the two fundamental rules. Any one with a little reflection 
will see the philosophy of this, and can make a skeleton chart 
for themselves. We believe a similar classification of rules 
can be used with profit and advantage, with pupils who have 
already acquired a general knowledge of Arithmetic.—Hduca- 
tional Monthly. 
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OVERTASKING PUPILS IN SCHOOL. 


Much is said at the present time, of the overtasking of pupils 
in the public schools. The subject is an important one, and 
deserves the careful attention, not only of teachers and school 
committees, but of the community in general. That many of 
our boys and girls are puny in stature, pale and sickly, nervous 
and exciteable ; that they do not promise either in themselves 
or in their posterity, a strong and enduring manhood and 
womanhood, is not to be denied ; but that the over tasking 
them in the schools is the cause of so inuch of the evil, as it is 
sometimes represented to be, is, to say the least, very doubt- 
ful. The schools are only a part of the organizations of society, 
and they can be responsible only for a part of whatever good 
or evil exists. No doubt teachers like to see intellectual 
development of the children entrusted to their care. To foster 
this development, is one of their most important duties. If 
they did not do this, they conld not hold their office for a day. 
Taking the scholars as a whole, very few of them indeed are 
injured solely or even mainly, by the hard study required of 
them by their teachers. Their teachers are generally more 
willing to wait for that normal development of the mind which 
comes from years, than the parents are. It is the parents, 
rather than the teachers, who are in haste. Teachers may not 
be entirely guiltless ; but if they drive, they are also driven. 

Children, especially girls, have not enough out-of-door 
exercise. The habits of society are in fault. The modes of 
dress are in fault. Children should have free play of body and 
limbs, so as to be able to run, jump, drive hoop, see-saw, &c., 
without restraint; but this, the fashionable modes of dress will 
not easily allow. The fabrics are too nice to allow of violent 
or prolonged exercise. A few of the rich may dress their 
daughters in silks and muslins, and, when these are torn or 
soiled by out-door play, they may replace them by new ones ; 
but, by the greater part of the people, this cannot be done ; 
and instead of dressing their children in prints and woolens 
that will bear hard usage, they dress them in rich and delicate 
fabrics, and teach them to be careful of their dress, to the 
injury of their health. The silk dress which must not be 
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soiled or torn, will not allow the little girl to take free out-of- 
door exercise at the school recess, or in her mother’s garden at 
home. She must be restrained, not only in school hours, but 
out of school hours. Not unfrequently is the teacher requested 
by the mother to let her little daughter stay in the school 
room during the recess, because she is frail, and delicate. Why 
isshe frail and delicate? Whatever may be the cause, the 
request is, ordinarily an unwise one. Ordinarily, the out-of- 
door play of recess is just what the little girl needs. 

Again, school duties and fashionable dissipation cannot go 
hand in hand together with impunity. The one or the other 
ought to be relinquished. It is unfair to attribute to the hard 
study required by the school, the lassitude which arises from 
late hours, not of the required hard study, but of exciteing 
amusements. The school girl, doing faithfully the duties of 
the school, must be gifted indeed to be able to enact, at the 
same time, the part of the fashionable lady of fashionable 
society. When she assumes the latter character, let her 
relieve the school of its responsibility. 

The preceeding remarks, however, are not intended to make 
teachers less careful to the pupils health than they hitherto 
have been, but more careful of it. By assigning to the evil its 
true cause, all will be able to work more intelligently and 
efficiently for its removal, than by assigning to it a false one. 
The spirit of the time must be recognized. No one person or 
class of persons, must be held solely responsible, but each and 
all partially so. As a general remark, not less study in the 
school is needed, but less excitement of a deleterious kind, out 
of school. The teachers direction to his pupils has been for 
ages, “Study hard, and play hard ; study in its proper time 
and place; play in its proper time and place.” The teacher 
who shall judiciously enforce this direction, will do much 
towards introducing a proper system of “ Physicial Training 
into our Schools.” 
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NEVER DO TOO MUCH AT A TIME. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in a lecture recently delivered 
in England, gives the following history of his literary habits: 

“Many persons seeing me so much engaged in active life? 
and as much about the world as if I had never been a student, 
have said to me, ‘When do you get time to write all your 
books?’ How on earth do you contrive to do so much work? 
I will surprise you with the answer I made. The answer is 
this: | contrive to do so much by never doing too much at a 
time. A man, to get through work well, must not overwork 
himself ; or, if he does too much to-day, the re-action of fatigue 
will come, and he will be obliged to do too little to-morrow. 

“Now, since | began really and earnestly to study, which 
was not till I had left college, and was actually in the world, | 
may perhaps say that I have gone through as large a course of 
general reading as most men of my time. I have traveled 
much, and I have seen much ; I have mixed much in polities, 
and the various business of life; and in addition to all this, | 


have published somewhere about sixty volumes, some upon 
subjects requiring much research. And what time do you 
think, as a general rule, [ have devoted to study—to reading 
and writing? Not more than three hours a day ; and, when 
Parliament is sitting, not always that. But then, during those. 
I have given my whole attention to what I was about.” 


FATE OF POETS. 


Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a mill; Terence was 
a slave ; Boethius died in jail ; Tasso was often distressed for 
a few shillings; Cervantes died of hunger; Camcens, the 
writer of the “Lusiad,” ended his days in an almshouse ; 
Spencer died in want; Milton sold his copyright of “ Paradise 
Lost” for £15 and died in obscurity ; Dryden lived in poverty 
and distress; Otway perished of hunger; Lee died in the 
streets ; Steele was in perpetual warfare with the bailiffs ; 
Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield” was sold for a trifle, to save 
him from the grasp of the law. 





Mouths’ Hepartment. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


COMPOSITION. 
BY AUNT MARY. 


Composition is one of the best exercises of the mind, yet 1 
regret to say, it is one to which the young often show much 
aversion. This I suppose, is because they think it a task so 
hard they can never accomplish it. With such feelings 
nothing can be done, for “ we never do a thing until, we think, 
we can do it.” Many persons fail to do what they might do 
on this account. But another cause why many do not complete 
what they undertake is because they do not begin right. They 
are in to great haste, and have not patience to make themselves 
acquainted with easy things, before they begin bard ones. 
Persons want to be good writers at once, if they cannot suc- 
ceed, they are discouraged and give it up. 

The first attempts at writing, should be made on subjects 
that are easy and well understood. Take some well known 
story, or some familiar scene, and write it in your own 
language, with such reflections as may occur to you at the 
time. You would not find it hard to tell me about your little 
dog, or the pleasant ride you had with your cousin. Well, just 
remember that when you sit down to write a camposition that 
its only talking on paper, so that you can read what you have 
written. Young beginners too often think of composition as 
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a task imposed on them by their teacher, and make it their 
chief object to cover a certain quantity of paper with writing, 
and when this is over, they think they have done all that is 
required. If you would be a good writer, you must have a 
higher aim than this. Such efforts do more harm than good, 
they promote a careless, negligent habit of writing. One well 
written composition, that costs days of hard study, is worth 
more as a discipline of the mind, than a hundred off-hand, care- 
less productions. One good. successful effort. will greatly 
diminish every succeeding one, and maké writing easy. 

You will find it best always to select your subject sometime 
before your write, and to think it over and study it, and have 
your ideas arranged in your mind before you begin. After 
this you should write with care, select the best expressions, 
and cloth your thoughts in the best language you can command. 
Then you will find it well to read each sentence over again 
and again, weighing every expression and making every pos- 
sible improvement. When this is done you should lay it 
aside for some days, and after this copy it, with such improve- 
ments as may occur at the time. Then lay it aside again, and 
see what further improvements and corrections you can make, 
and copy it asecond time. If you will repeat this process half 
a dozen times, it will not be amis, the time thus spent willnot be 
lost. One such composition will do much towards conquering 
all the diffiulties in the way of writing. Every time you 
repeat such an effort, you will find your mind expanding, and 
your thougths multiplying, so that, very soon, writing will 
become an easy and delightful exercise, and in time you will 
be able like the celebrated Johnson to write so perfect, that it 
will not need copying. But you will never make a good writer 
by off-hand careless efforts, or depending on others for assist- 
ance. 





THE SISTER'S LESSON. 


“Kitty Somers, do get down! You're always fussing about 
something ! what are you after now?” 
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“ Only trying to hang my bonnet up,” said Kitty, timidly, 
taking her seat by the epeaker, who was her sister Helen. 

“ Now see if you cant be quiet until we get through !” 

Helen had spoken in a low voice; but Mrs. Callon heard 
every word. She went on with the lesson, however, without 
seeming to take any notice. School was soon over, books put 
away, and bonnets tied on. As the children were leaving, Mrs. 
Callon said, gently, “Helen Somers, I wish you would let Kitty 
go home with one of the other girls. I want you to stay and 
have a little talk with me,” Helen opened her eyes in some 
surprise, but only answerd, “ Very well, ma'am!” and turning 
to Kitty, said, “ You must go with Rose. And mind you don’t 
get your cloths torn or muddied ; for if you do you'll have to 
take the blame yourself when you get home.” 

Poor kitty hung her head, and holding Rose’s hand, walked 
soberly away. 

When they had all gone, Mrs. Callon said, “ now, Helen, I 
will get my work, and wee’ll go out under the trees, where 
Willie can play on the grass while we talk.” 

The rough log school-house stood in the midst of a beautiful 
grove ; and they soon found a pleasant seat under a spreading 
beech. Willie was placed on the grass, with some stones and 
acorns for playthings, and Mrs. Callon, taking up her sewing, 
commenced the conversation by asking Helen how many 
brothers and sisters she had. 

“Only Kitty,” said Helen: “we had a brother once, but he 
died while he was a baby.” 

“Do you know any girl who is an only daughter, Helen?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Rose Arthess has no brother or sister.” 

“ Does she ever wish she had them ?” 

“Oh yes! If you could only hear her talk, Mrs. Callon! she 
says it is so lonely at home. She hasn’t any one to play with, 
except when some of us go to see her, and she gets tired of her 
dolls, though she has a beautiful baby-horse and three wax 
dolls. She cried one day when I was with her, and said she 
would give all the world to have a sister. I told her she 
wouldn’t say so if she had one. I’m sure Kitty is more plague 
than any thing else to me. She bothers me the whole time 


and [I told Rose if I only could, I’d give Kitty to her in a 
3 
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minute. She’s always in the way. If 1 sit down to read an 
interesting book, she’s sure to come up with, ‘ please Helen 
fasten my frock?’ or, ‘tie up my hair? or something of that 
kind. WhenI go out, I always have to drag her after me, and 
when I’m studying hard at my lesson, she wants me to stop in 
the middle to show her how to do a sum or find some place on 
the map.” 

“Kitty is a delicate looking child,” said Mrs. Callon, slowly. 
“Perhaps she won’t live very long; and then you will be rid 
of the trouble.” 

Helen gave a starled look at her teacher. She bad never 
thought before of Kitty’s death. 

“ What a relief it would be! said Mrs. Callon. “ You might 
read as many books as you choose, without danger of distur- 
bance from her timid little voice; for she is always timid in 
speaking to you. It is easy to see she is afraid of you.” 

Helen looked frightened and rather angry. 

Mrs. Callon went on .—‘‘ You could study so nicely if you 
were entirely alone, and you could always go by yourself to 
church and school, and not be annoyed by the patty of her 
little feet. To be sure, I should think it would be lonely to 
live so; but then I loved my sister.” 

“Qh, Mrs. Callen,” cried Helen, bursting into tears, “ don’t 
talk so! Do you think I don’t love Kitty ?” 

“T should certainly think so if judged by your manner 
towards her,” said Mrs. Callon, gravely. “Now let me tell you 
some of my history, and you will see why I wanted to have 
this talk with you. I was the eldest, and had four brothers 
and one sister. I thought, as you do, that they were just so 
many plagues. They were all much younger than I, and I 
kept them at a distance. If they ever ventured into my room, 
they were sent out, for fear they should ‘spoil the furniture.’ 
If they made any request of me, the usual answer was, ‘don’t 
brother!’ As for coming to me for their childish troubles, to 
confess an act of carelessness or ask sympathy for a pain, they 
would go to any one else before their eldest sister. My mother 
would reprove me gently for my conduct, but she only received 
rude answers in return. When I was seventeen, it pleased 
God to touck my heart and make me a Christian. When I had 
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learned to love my Saviour, my heart warmed towards my 
fellow-creatures, and first of all to my own family. How I 
wished, then, that I had taught my brothers to love me years 
before! My sister was a baby, but the boys were old enough 
to have felt my coolness again and again. lowever 


{ resolved 
to try. I no longer kept my brothers out of my ro m, but 
often invited them to come in with their books or drawing. 


I would tell them stories, and encourage them to give me an 
account of their plays and studies. I prayed, too, you may be 
sure, that God would help me to win their love. Oh, Helen 
one of the happiest momente of my life was when my little 
brother Allen came to me, and putting his arms reund my 
waist, for the first time, told me in a whisper he had carelessly 
broken a plate. Once 1 would have pushed him away, with, 
‘you good-for-nothing boy! You’re always breaking something! 
But then my heart was full, and I could only kiss him,fund say, 
‘you must be more careful, Ally.’ I found, as you say, Helen, 
that it was sometimes annoying to have to stop im the midst of 
my work to mend a broken kite or look for a lost eap ; but I 
prayed against the impatient feelings, and it left me. Cannot 
you see that I must have been a thousand times happier, know- 
ing that I had earned the love of my darling boys, than when 
I lived for my own pleasure alone ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Callon,” sobbed Helen, “1 do want Kitty to love 
me! Is it too late for her to learn?” 

“No, Helen: she has a loving heart, and will be only too 
happy.” 

“And you don’t really think she will die, do you, m’am ?” 

“No: she looks delicate, as I said; but I think she will out- 
grow that.” 

“Then,” said Helen, earnestly, “1 will make her love me if 
lean; and [I will pray to God, as you did, to help and teach 
me not to be selfish and cross.” 

“Do se, my dear child,” said Mrs. Callon, “and you will sue- 
ceed ; for you have the promise, ‘Commit thy way unto him, 
and he shall bring it to pass.’” 
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THE OX AND THE HORSE. 


The Germans have many beautiful fables ; among them ia 
this, from which large boys may learn how to deal with little 
brothers, and with school mates younger and weaker than 
themselves. 

A large ox walking along the road with a heavy tread, met 
a gay horse with a boy upon his back. The child was guiding 
him without a bridle, while he stepped. very softly, as if 
afraid of hurting his little rider. 

The ox stoped in front of them, and cried out in his most 
unmusical tones: “O! shame on you; great strong, spirited 
horse, as people call you, letting a tiny fellow like that rule 
over you! you have not the spirit of a sheep, and are a dis- 
gace to the noble family that you sprung from! If the little 
tyrant should try to mount my back, I’d soon throw him off! 
I’d toss him into the air with my horns, trample him under my 
feet when he came down? and he cast a look of terrible scorn 
upon the noble horse. 

Fleetfoot as the horse was called, did not hang down his head 
and paw asif he was a shamed to be caught in business beneath 
his station. Not he. He raised up his forefeet, threw out his 
broad chest, and bending his broad neck like a warhorse, said: 

“ But, suppose, sir, | should follow your advice, what glory 
should I get to myself a great, strong steed, killing a poor 
weak child, whom my kind master trusted to my care? | 
should add the meaness of treachery to the guilt of cruelty. 
No, sir! I am, ashamed to spend my strength for the pleasure 
of the weak!” and he walked on as softly not as if the proud 
ox had not taunted him. 

When we see a great boy snatching a ball or pulling a kite 
from a little one, or refusing to play with those younger than 
he, saying, “Do you think I, a great, stout fellow, will let a 
baby get the upper hand of me; or stoop to play with little 
boys?” we think of the mean ox and the brave horse. 





ENIGMAS. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


4. Two persons engaged in trade; A furnished 5¢ of the capital, and B 
9g; and at the end of 3 years 4 months they found that they had made a 
clear profit of $5000, which was 1214 per cent per annum on the money 
invested ; how much capital did each furnish ? 

5. If a note of $605.70 given May 20, 1858, on interest at 8 per cent., be 
taken up May 20, 1861, what amount will then be dune if no interest has 
been paid ? 

6. A Grocer has sugars worth 6 cents, 7 cents, 12 cents, and 13 cents per 
pound. He wishes to make a mixture‘of 120 pounds worth 10 cents a pound ; 
how many pound of each kind must he use? 


INIGMAS? 


4. | am composed of 13 letiers: 
My 2, and 1, is a Latin preposition. 

13, 2, 4, and 3, is what we call water when it falls from the clouds. 

8, 5, and 6, is a kind of fish one species of which is found in our creeks 

and rivers, the other of which is found in the ocean and salt water. 

7,12, and 11, is aname applied to foggy and misty weather. 

9,2, 10, and 10, is the name of several species of fishes, in England this 
name is given to a apecies of fish ealled “ sea wolf,” it weighs about fifteen 
pounds. 


My whole is the name of a distinguished statesman now deceased. 


H. &. O 
Auburn. Ala. 


5. Lam composed of [0 letters: 
My 1, 2, 3, and 4, is very useful. 
1, 5, and 6, is a human being. 
10, 9, 3,4, 5, and 7, is a vegetable. 
8, 4, and 3, is significant of disease. 
My whole is contemplated with inexpressible delight by the Christian. 
KAP. 
Indian Creek, Ala. 
b@e Answers solicited. 


Rae We shall be pleased to receive from our young friends, original 
Problems, Enigmas, Charades, &c. &c., accompanied with solutions. Cor- 
respondence in this Department should be directed to Uncle Will, care of 
Prof. W. 8. Barton, Teachers’ Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 





UNGLE WELL’S ARM CHAIR. 


‘ Incle Will finds on his table for this montl 

m to the Editorial Department of the Teacher 

’ 

rs containing solutions to Enigmas, Arithmctical Questions 
oti 


tions, some from the Confederate States, some from 


numer 


» from Canada, He is also pleased to find original 
stions, &c. &c. for the Teacher. There is as 
to population, in the Confederacy as in the State: 
vy that many of the best contributions to Northern 
uth. But a short time agoa young lady of 
hest premium for an original article for “ Th 
zine,” published in New York. Much of this 
ed, but it is hoped, if will not be long before some 


’ 


am 
the Teacher. 


ITI the careful perusal of our readers Aw 
Mary’s artic] 

it will 1 
this di 


If her suggestions are carefully followered, 

1 marked inprovement will be perceptablo, and 
1 most pleasing task. It will not be long before 
our read er again on the subject of “letter writing.” 
Prizes.—We offer for th 

7 Our Ye > - l in i a t 
gotten up by 


say “For the 


best original Enigma for the Southern Teacher, 
uutiful and interesting volume, in fine binding 
's as a “ New Years Gift.” Competitors will please 
Each number must be accompanied with a solution. 


To give all ample time to compete for it, the premium will not be awarded 
uutil the | fF April! 


POLISHED GEMB&. 

Every young man should remember that the world will always honor 
industry. The vulgar and uscloss idler, whose enorgies of body and mind 
are rusting for the want of occupation, may look with scorn upon the laborer 
engaged in his toil, but this scorn is praise—his contempt is honor. 
-.+++.+Passion makes fools of the wise, and shows the folly of the foolish. 
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It is better to be forgot when dead than to be remembered with 
disgrace. 


Of all thieves, fools are the worst; they rob you of time and temper. 


.....«Bodily labor alleviates the pains of the mind ; and hence arises the 
happiness of the poor. 

pie Sympathy is a beautiful thing, for it exhibits the angel part of human 
nature. But it is sometimes excited whero if is not needed. It is too 
precious a quality to throw away where it can do no good. But practical 
sympathy never makes such a mistake. Sentimental sympathy is always 
doing it. Practical sympathy will help a poor man to work, and assist him 
in preserving his own self-respoct. Sentimental sympathy will give him 
half a dollar in such a way that the man will feel degraded in accepting it. 
0 yo who have the means placed in your hands for sympathizing effectually 
with those who need sympathy, by ameliorating their troubles, use your 
power humbly, thanking God who has esteemed you worthy to act in His 
stead asa benefactor of man 

Modesty is both the presage and ornament of rising merit 

If the council be good, no matter who gave it. 

He who has struck his colors to the power of an evil habit has sur- 
rendered himself to an enemy, bound by no articles of faith, and from whom 
he can expect only the vilest treatment. 

If you don't wont to get angry, never argue with a blockhead. 
Remember, the duller the razor the more you cut yourself. 

. The remembrance of past happiness are the wrinkles of the soul. 

.-To do good, and wish people to know it, is not true charity. 

If some mon’s bodies were not straighter than their minds, they would 

be crooked enough to ride upon their own backs. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENT. 

A little fellow, four years old, tho other day, nonplused his mothor by 
making the following inquiry: “ Mother, ifa man is a mister, ain't a woman 
a mystery?” 

An Illinois paper, a short time since, said of a fellow who was so 
dirty, that the assessors of the town in which he lived set him down as “ real 
estate.” 

..:---A lady being’ asked her place of nativity, replied: “1 am so unfor- 
tunate as to havo no native place; I am the daughter of a methodist clergy- 
man.” 

lt is a sad commentary upon tho course of instruction pursued in 
young ladies’ schools, that the graduates seldom know how to decline 
marriage. 
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-“ Boy, did you let off that gun?” exclaimed an enraged schoolmaster. 
“Yes master.” “Well, what do you think I will do to you?” “Let me off.” 


..-+A post was erected by the direction of the surveyors of the roads 
of Kent, some years ago, bearing the following inscription :—“ This is a 
bridle path to Faversham ; if you can’t read this, you had better keep. the 
main road.” 

An awkward man, attempting to carve a goose, drooped it on the 

“There, now,!” exclaimed his wife, “ we’ve lost our dinner.” “Ob, 
no, my dear,” answered he, “it’s safe—I’ve got my foot upon it!” 

Paddy’s description of a fiddle cannot be beat: “It was the shape ot 
a turkey and size of a goose ; he turned it over on its back, and rubbed its 
belly with a stick ; and, och, by St. Patrick, how it did squale !” 

It has been found by oculists, that when a person has only one eye, 
it is invariably the deft one. 

A lady was told the other day, by a traveling gentleman, that every 
lady who had a small mouth was provided with a husband by government. 

“Tth it pothibul?” said the lady, making her mouth as little as she 
coula. The gentleman added, “that if she had a large one, she was provided 
with two husbands.” “My gracious!” exclaimed the lady, at the same time 
throwing open her mouth to its fullextent. The gentleman became alarmed, 
made his escape, and has not been heard of since. 


A boy being praised for his quickness of reply,a gentleman observed 


“ When, children are so very keen, they generally become stupid as they 
advance in years.” 

The boy immediately replied : 

“What a keen boy you must have been.” 


An Irish gardner is described as being requested to set his master’s 
watch by his sun-dial, when he forthwith “ planted it in the ground close to 


“Didn't you tell me, sir, you could hold the plongh?” said a farmer 
to a green Irishman, whom he had taken on trial.—* Arrah, be aisy now,” 
said Pat. “How can I hold it, and two-horses drawing it away from me! 
Bat give it to me in the barn, and I'll hould it with anybody.” 
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tO eQere 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

Tux Sovraexn ‘'sacuer having attained an extent of circulation never 
before accomplished by any Educational Periodica} in the South and South- 
West, both on account of the character of its readers, and its wide circula- 
tion may be regarded as the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, 
Schools, School-books, Philosophical Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of 


those most interested. 
Changes 
Ist time. 3months. 6 months. | year per 1000 ems 
One page,.......$12 .....$30 00......$55 00.....$100 00... .50 cents 
Half Page, 35.00..... 6000....% “ 
Quarter Page.... 15 95.00:.... (0.2%: 22 

On Second Page of Cover (when available, 50 per cent. extra. 

On Last Page of Cover, (when available.) 50 per cent. extra. 

On the First Page of Adv. Sheet (when available,).. . .50 per cent. extra. 

On Third Page of Cover, or Last Page Adv. Sheet 

(when available,) 25 per cent. extra. 

Sournern Tracuer’s Scuoot Limrary.—We are collecting at the Teachers 
Exchange in the City of Montgomery, copies of all the popular text-books of 
the day. We have already received some FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 
consisting of various editions of the Classics, Mathematics, School Readers, 
Grammars, &c.,&c. This library will be of great utility to Teachers and 
Professors, aa it will enable them to compare and select such works as are best 
adapted to their several wants. We most cordially invite Teachers and 
Professors to call and examine our collection. We also invite publishers to 
forward us by mail or otherwise, sample copies of all their School and College 
text-books, which we will not only place on our shelves for examination, but 
review them in the 8. Teacher. 

Ovr Apverrisine Pacrs.—We invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of books, schools, &c. &c., which we publish from month to 
month. These advertisements take nothing from the amount of reading 
matter of each number, which always fills 48 pages, no matter how many 
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additional advertising pages our advertisements may occupy. Much valu- 
able information may be gathered from these pages, and since they cost the 
reader nothing, they are just so much clear gain. 

b@e There are 4,000,000 students and 150,000 teachers in the public 
schools of the United States. There is one student for every five persons. 
In Great Britain there is one student to every eight persons. In France, 
one to evory ten. 

Pay tux Prixter.—We are much afraid that all the subscribers of the 
Southern Teacher do not enjoy the reading of it, because they have not 
paid for it. We have sevoral on our list that should be troubled in this 
way if theyarenot. Will not those that have not sent in their subscription 
for the socond volume do it immodiately. The sum of Two Dollars is not 
much to you individually, but to us it amounts to several thousand. We 
again say that wo are compelled to pay the cash for every thing, and cannot 
got alone without it 

Paoriras.e Exrtoyment.—Several young men of good address and active 
business habits, may hear of profitable employment by carly application to 
the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted in every Southern State. To in- 
sure attention, the application must be accompanied with a stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. 

Eciirszs 1x 1861.--In the year 1861, there will be anannual eclipse of the 
sun on the 7ih of July, and a total eclipse on the 3lst of December. There 
will also be a partial eclipse of the moon on the 17th of December. 

Text-Booxs ror Scuoots anp Coteaes—We have on hand at the 
Teachers Exchange, in addition to our own works,a large supply of the most 
approved Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, which we are ready to sell 
to Teachers and Dealers in books, on as favorable terms, as they can be 
purchased in the City of New York. Southern Merchants and others inter- 
ested, will find it to their interest to correspond with us. Teachers and 
Professors especially, should visit the Exchange for the purpose, of examen 
ing the Teachers Library. 


B@™ Academics, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of 
the Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 


Tox Maw “Wrrrovt an Exemy.”—Heaven help the man who imagines 
hecan dodge encmies hy trying to please every body? If such an individual 
ever succeeded, we should bo glad to know it. Not that we believe ina 
man’s going through the world trying to find beams to knock his head 
against, disputing every man’s opinions; fighting and elbowing and crowd- 
ing all who differ with him.—That again is another extreme. Other people 
have a right to their own opinions—so have you, don't fall into error of sup- 
posing they will respect you less for maintaining it-—or respect you more for 
turning your coat every day to match the color of theirs. Wear your own 
cdléra, spite of wind and weather, storms and sunshine. It costs the vacilia- 
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ting and irresolute, ten times the trouble to wind aud shuffs, and twist, that 
it does honost, manly independence to stand its cround. 


Important TO Teacuers.—Any and all kinds of School, Text, and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This 
will enable many fo purchase who before were unable on account of high 
prices. 

Wantep.—Supcriniendents’ Reports, Circulars, and C:.taicgnes of Schools, 
and other Educational Documents. They will reach d ed to South- 
ern Teacher, Moutgomery, A! 


c . 


Tur Norasir Deap or 1860.—The ye: hich has ju: sed has not 


been distinguished like the one which preceded it, in removal of many 
( 


illustrious writers ar : mon of cemmanding ability. 1859 witnessed the 
descent to the tomb of Baron Humboldt, L ora} Macaulay, Washington Irving. 
Prescott, Hallam, Bruncl, Stephenson, Leigh Hunt, Lady Morgan, DeQuincy: 
De Tocqueville, Prince, Metternich, C. R. Leslie, and Thomas Crawford. 

The year 1860 has, however, carried away some remarkable scholars, 
writers and thinkers, both in Europe and America. Among them we may 
mention Wm. Grimm, Chevalier Bunsen, Ernest M. Arnodt, Mrs. Anna 
Jameson, Abbe Huc, G. P. R. James; Albert Smith, S. G. Goodrich, Dr- 
Croly, Sir. Wm. Napier, Wm. E. Barton, and J. K. Paulding —W. 0. Bulletin, 

A Curerrut Face.—Thero is no greater every-day virtue than cheerful- 
ness. The sourest temper must sweeten in the atmosphere of continuous 
good humor. As well might fog, and cloud, and vapor, hope to cling to the 
sun-illnmined landscape, as the blucs and the moroseness to combat jovial 
speech and exhilarating laughter. Be cheerful always. There is no path 
but will be easier travoled, no load but will be lighter, no shadow on heart 
or brain but will Lift sooner in presence of a determined cheerfulness. It 
may at times scen difficult for the happiest tempered to keep the countenance 
of peace and content; but the difficulty will vanish when we truly consider 
that sullen gloom aud passionate despair do nothing but multiply thorns. 
The bad, tho vicious, may be boisterously gay, and vulgarly humorous, but 
but seldom or never truly cheerful. Genuine cheerfulness is an almost 
certain index of a happy and pure heart , 

Biowixc Ovr Gas.—F. M. Corder, from Virginia, on retiring to bed at the 
Clarendon House, in Washington, a fow nights ago, instead of turning off 
the gass, bluo it out. The noxt morning he was found apparently lifeless 
from the effects of the gass, but by great cerrtion ho was, after the lapse of 
several hours, resuscitated, and is now recovering. 

Scuooz Prorerty Excnaxce.—By means of the plan which we have 
adopted in this department of our business, Teachers and School Proprietors 
may buy, sell and exchange properties, without subjecting their Schools to 
the ¢mbarassment of a public announcement of their desires. For particu- 
lara address, the Editor of the Southern Teacher, Montgomery, Ala. 


Maw Hono.—-An immense assemblage attended the execution last night, 
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says the Advertiser of the 12th. The condemned criminal was, Abraham 
Lincoln, and he was effectually hung in effigy. The body had not been cut 
down when we left, but to al] appearances life was extinct. He was hung 
to a pole around the streets. 


To Teacugrs Szexine Employment.—We have on our list of wants a call 
for several Southern Teachers, both Male and Female. We want a gentle- 
man, married or single, to take charge of an Academy, he must be able 
to prepare young men for the Sophmore Class of the University of Alabama. 
Also, a young lady, well qualified to give instruction in Music and Latin. In 
a word we invite all seeking employment, to addressus. Be eure to enclose 
a stamp if you expect an answer. 


tee He that gives good advice, builds with one hand ; he that gives 
good counsel and example, builds with both; but he that gives good admoni- 
tion and bad example, builds with one hand and pulls down with the other. 


A Srep in tue Ricoeur Dinzcrion.—We have been shown a portion of the 
manuscript of a new work to be published ina few weeks, showing by lessons 
on objects how to follow nature in training children—teaching them things 
before words. Teachers have long been told what they ought to do; this 
work proposes to tell them how to do. 

Parents anp Guarpians wishing to learn of desirable schools for their 
children or wards, are respectfully informed that circulars of the best Schools 
and »Colleges in the Confederate States, may be had at the Teachers 
Exchange gratuitously. 


Rae Specimen numbers of the Teacher sent to all who wish to subscribe 
> 
or make up clubs. 


Incrzasep Surscrirtions——We are gratified to state that so far in 186}, 
onr list ismuch larger than in 1860. This, in the face ef sucha prestration 
of trade, is truly encouraging, and shows that the Southern Teacher is taking 
a firm hold on the hearts of our readers. 

Free Scuoois.--Many who are willing to be taxed in proportion to their 
property, for general State purposes, subject to any species of a tax for 
education. This objection, we think is founded on a radically wrong notion 
of the relation of the children, and the education thereof to the State. Every 
state, within its constitutional limits, has sovereign power over the property 
within the State are, in a certain sense, the children of the State. The State 
taxes her property for the education of her children, not for the interest of 
their parents, but for her own interests as a State. 


be&= If men could find the fabled fountain that is said to restore youth 
and health, and beauty, with what eagerness they would rush to drink its 
waters! Yet with scarcely less eagerness do they rush to drink of its waters 
that brings upon them premature old age, and disease, and loathsome 
ugliness. 


Baye The Prince of Wales, it is said, is about to leave Oxford and enter 
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the Cambridge University,in order to divide equally tho royal favor between 
these two anciont seats of learning. 

Pronocraruy bears the same relation to ordinary writing, that Phonotopy 
does to ordinary printed language. There are however, two kinds of 
Phonography, Long and Short hand ; the former we pass over just now, and 
call attention more particularly to short hand Phonography. Of the uature 
and benefits of this art, those entirely unacquainted with it can form some 
notion by reading the advertisement of Mr. Longley, at another page. By 
all persons who write much it would be found a great labor saving con- 
trivance. Many systems of short-hand, have been invented and used, but 
this is superior to others because based on the principle of Phonography or 
writing by sounds. It may be written six times as fast as ordinary writing. 


Sournrrn Scroor Booxs.—The South Western Publishing House is now 
bringing out a series of Southern School Books for Southern Schools. 
Daring the past three years it has been engaged upon a series of Spellers, 
and upon a Defining and Reading Scries on an original plan, that every 
educator will be pleased with. Prof. Barton, of Alabama, has completed 
his Grammatical Series, which the South Western Publishing House will 
adopt. Tho writing Series, by Spencer, and the Mathematical Series, are 
those used in the Mary Sharpe College, Tennessee. 

A Geographical Series will follow so soon as the present political question 
is settled. A Southern scholar is now preparing a Classical Series. 

So soon as possible a complete series of books by Southern authors will 
be prepared. 

Mr. Geo. C. Connor, late Secular Editor of this paper, wiil, during the 
present year, visit the principal schools in the Southern States and confer 
with Teachers and Trustees, and give them an opportunity to examine and 
’ adopt these books. We bespeak for him a cordial reception everywhere. 

&@s~ The Board of Education in the city of New York, has recently done 
a great and good work, in restraining public teachers from inflicting on 
pupils tasks to be learned at home. No tasks of this sort aro now allowed 
to be given to children in the New York Primary Schools; and but one 
hour’s work to those of the Grammar Scdools. 

If is strange that parents should submit to pay teachers when they have 
to teach themselves. Itis strange that parents should allow their children to 
be kept six or seven hours in a crowded, ill-aired, and comfortless school- 
room, azd as soon as they get home cat a hurried supper, and sit down 
again to their lessons till bedtime. 

Tux Harrer’s Pustications.—It is extremely gratifying to know that the 
publications issued from this Black Repubiican, Abolition establishment are 
fast losing their circulation in the South. Package after package are being 
returned, and we trust that Southern people will cease entirely to read 
them. The last number of their Weekly is as violent an abolition produc- 
tion as ever came from the office of Garrison’s Liberator. The house of 
Harper has grown rich upon Southern patronage and support, and the 
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return has been, that out of their colossal fortune thousands have been sub- 
scribed and freely given for the maintenance of the infamous principles, the 
carrying out of which has caused the existing state of affairs. The Harpers 
have ever been bitter enemies of the South and her iustitutions.—Their 
piracies of the works of foreign authors,and the cheap republication of them 
in New York, and the immense orders from the Sonthern States, have made 
them one of the richest establishments in the country. We must not give 
“aid and comfort” to our enemies in any conceivable shape or form.—Col- 
umbus Times. 

A Hint.—The head master of Rugby used te place much dependence on 
his.model class of boys. He was even known frequently to acknowledge 
that without the co-operation of his “sixth for boys,” which he was so happy 
as to secure and preserve, he could not govern his vast school, nor render 
it efficient and useful. The boys of the sixth form, according to his arrange- 
ment and classification of the scholars, were those who were largest, oldest, 
and most advanced in study. He ever made it a point, by special and 
extraordinary exertion, to obtain their respect and affection, and by this 
means to secure good behavionr on their part, and elicit their active sym- 
pathy with his plans for maintaining his authority over the rest of the school. 
Knowing that small boys are very much influenced by the conduct of boys 
larger and older than themselves, he endeavored to preserve order, and cul- 
tivate good principles, habits and manners, in the mass of his pupils, by 
rendering the larger scholars well-behaved and studious, and thus making 
them his agents end assistants, silently and nnconsciously indeed, in the 
work of diffusing « spirit of obedience and tranquility. In a word, he 
ogerated directly upon the sixth form, with the whole weight ot his influence 
and authority; acting upon the rest of the school somewhat indirectly, 
through the example of the sixth form. He determined and strove to make 
the sixth form precisely what he desired everylower form to become. His 
success in discipline he attributed, and justly, to the fact of his being able 
thus to make coadjutors of the larger scholars. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— = 


We offer our services to procure our subscribers, or others, any of the 
books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

pee. When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
tishers. 

A Papge ror rus Sovurs.—It should now become a matter of pride with 
our people to sustain and cherish a press, firmly established at the South, 
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for the promotion of Southern interests. Such aone The Southern Field 
and Fireside has proved to be. It is published cvery Saturday, at Augusta, 
Ga., by James Gardner, at the low price of Two Dollars per annum. Its 
columns are devoted to Literature, Agriculture, and Horticulture,—each 
department under the supervision of editors of talent and experience. Mr. 
James N. Ellis, of the Literary, Dr. Daniel Lee, of the Agricultural, and Mr. 
Wm. N. White, of the Horticultural departments, present a most acceptable 
paper, which should find its way, regularly, into every family throughout 
the South. 

It is a large paper, in quarto form, containing forty columns, printed on 
fine material, with clear type, and makes a beautiful book when bound. 


Our Excnancrs.—We take great pleasure in acknowledging the reception 
of the March Nos. of Godey, Peterson, Arthur’s Home Journal, De Bow, 
&c.,&c. Space will not permit of individual detail. They come up fully 
to all their readers could desire or expect, and are worthy of extensive 
patronage. 

Harrre’s Greex axnp Latin Texrs.—Carefully reprinted from the best 
editions. [This series is intended to supply, for the use of schools and 
students, cheap and accurate editions of the classics, which shail be superior 
in mechanical execution to the small German editions now current in thia 
country, and more convenient in form. The texts of the “ Bibliotheca 
Classica” and “ German-School Classics,” (London,) so far as they have been 


published, will be adopted. These editions have taken their place among 
scholars as valuable contributions to classical literature, and are admitted to 
be good examples of the judicious and practical nature of English scholar- 
ship; and as the editors have formed their texts from a careful examination 
of the best editions extant, and have, as far as possible, avoided mere speeu- 
lative emendations, no texts better for general use can be found. 


New Music.--We have received from ths press of Horace Waters, No. 
333 Broadway, New York, the following new and compositions :—“ Always 
look on the Sunny Side,”a ballad by Covert; “What they do at the Springs,” 
words by Saxe, music by Iremain; “Come down by the Silvery Brook 
love ;” a comic duett, by Agustus Cull, and a pretty song, entitled “ Tho 
Girls are not so green,” by the same composer. 

Ciarks Scuoo. Vistror comes to us ina neat and attractive dress. Its 
literary gems sparkle as brilliantly as ever. It is one of the most popular 
and useful papers for children within our knowledge. 

Tak Stcopext axp Scnootmars ably sustains its well deserved reputation, 
as an attractive and instructive monthly for schools and families. Its visits 
are always welcome. It ia published at the low price of $]. Address 
Galen James & Co., Boston. 

IxprerrvcraBLe PLeasure Booxs.—To produce a good book that a child 
could not easily destroy, until receutly was supposed a thing impossible. 
Children especially, the little ones neem to possess a buinp of destructive- 
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ness in a vory remarkable degree, and take delight in tearing and otherwise 
defacing a book, whether it contains pictures or not. The delightful story 
books of “ Mother Hubbard,” and “ Cock Robin,” with their gayly colored 
illustrations, were not sufficiently attractive to prevent their destruction. 
It is only since these were printed on linen, instead of paper that they could 
be preserved. Jfessrs Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, 61 Walker Street, New 
York, have recently issued 2 most interesting series of story books, and 
primas in this valuable form. Truly they deserve the lasting thanks of all 
the little folks. 
From A.S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 


Tas Comrtets Frencu Cxass-Boox, embracing Grammar, Conversation, 
Literature, with Commercial Correspondence and an adequate Dictionary. 
By Louis Prejol, A. M., and Rev. D.C. Van Norman, LL. D. 

This is a book of nearly 500 pages, and embraces a large and varied 
number of exercises. From the cursory examination that we have been 
able to give the work, we think it well adapted to the wants of those who 
desire to make themselves acquainted with this clegant and widely spoken 
language. 

From Moore & Norris, Troy, N. Y.: 


Tee Francis Grose Manven: An Aid to the Study of Geography and 
Astronomy, with the use of Artificial Globes. 


This work was prepared in response to the suggestion often expressed by 
teachers for the need of a simple work with which the first principles of 
Astronomy and Geography could be taught with the use of artificial globes. 
Teachers will find it of great use in bringing globes into practical use, and 
in imparting efficient aid in elementary instruction. 

From John M. Cooper, Savannah, Ga. 


Txt Boox or Cuemistry, Theoretical and Practical; in which the Science 
is applied to the explanation of natural Phenomena; the processes of 
Science and Art; of Husdandry and Domestic Economy. Including the 
latest results of scientific research, and illustrated with all ne 
figures. Designed for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By John Darby, 
A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Natural Science in the East Alabama 
College. 

This work contains all the elements which go to make up a good text- 
book. I regard it altogether superior to any work on this subject that has 
come under my notice. It is a valuable contribution to our school literature. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

Tae Poterr or tae American Revoivtion ; Or the Political Sermons of the 
Period of 1776. With a Historical Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 
By J. Wingate Mornton, A. M., 12mo. cloth $1.25 
This volume contains several of the more marked political sermons of the 

Revolutionary period, with copious illustrative notes, and a narrative of the 

leading events of the time, and a fine likeness of Dr. Mayhew. 





